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Characters 


ELEANOR — 36, a blonde, slightly shy, slightly awkward woman, 
more goose than swan, but with an unconventional beauty. 





TED - 44, prematurely gray, a hardcore history buff, passionate 
and youthful when it comes to his work, displays a hint of 
arrogance. 


Setting 


A restored nineteenth - century carriage house apartment 
alongside the canal in New Hope, Pennsylvania, present. 


The play is divided into three rooms: the parlor (beginnings), 
the kitchen (middles), and the bedroom (endings). Like living 
dioramas. 


Author’s Note 


The play is split between two worlds: the world of Ted and 











Eleanor (naturalistic) and the world of Sam and Ania 








(theatrical). As the play progresses, the two worlds collide. 


Prologue 


(Pin-spot on two people in nineteenth-century costume —- Eleanor 
and Ted. They smile at the audience. Ted is pert and 
enthusiastic. Eleanor looks vaguely uncomfortable.) 





TED: If everyone could move a little closer. No strangers here. 
Only opportunities! 


(They smile and wait.) 


Hello. Zdasvutyah. Shalom. How is everybody doing today? My name 
is Sam Kliegl and over here is my wife, Ania. 


ELEANOR: Hi, I’m Ania. 


TED: We are so stoked to see you! Perhaps we have some 
immigrants with us today? 





(beat) 


We’re all fellow travelers. Ania and I happen to be recent 
travelers ourselves. That’s right. We traveled all the way from 
a small village called “Polona” circa 1890, just to be with you 
today, here on the Delaware River, in the town of New Hope, in 
Bucks County, in the state of Pennsylvania. 














ELEANOR: (wooden) Yes. Between 1815 and 1915, more than thirty 
million immigrants came to America. They came from places like 
Russia, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Greece, Italy and 
Romania. Oh, and Poland. 


TED: Our journey begins now, in this hallway. 


(Eleanor and Ted motion to the door behind them.) 








(slow, deliberate) Behind this door lies the carriage house 
apartment Ania and I will share for over forty years together. 
Now, let us turn the brass doorknob ourselves and enter into the 
rooms of the past... 


(Ted does some big, sweeping gesture. Eleanor smiles - sort of.) 
(blackout) 


End of Prologue 


Act One 


Scene 1 
(The Parlor:) 


(A room with a small fireplace, a dress form and a sewing table. 
But since the set is part of the story, there is also an exit 





Sign, light switches and fire sprinklers.) 
(Eleanor passes Ted items from a large suitcase.) 


ELEANOR: One pair of ladies’ stockings. One pair of shoes, 
leather. Two candlesticks. Two pairs of cotton underwear, mens’. 





TED: I hope these are mine, eh Ania? 


ELEANOR: One jar of pickled herring. One photograph of our 
native village of Polona. 


(Ted takes out a laminated version of the same photograph and 
displays it to the audience.) 


TED: (nostalgic) Yes. Polona. It seems like only yesterday when 
we met at Hymie the Elder’s to sign our arranged marriage 
agreement, eh Ania? 





ELEANOR: That’s right, Sam. 
TED: (re: the unpacking) Is that it? 


ELEANOR: (looks inside empty suitcase) Yup. 








TED: (out to audience) What luck! You’ve caught us at a 
fortuitous time - travelers! Ania and I have only just arrived 
in the New World. 





ELEANOR: America. 





TED: We left behind many friends and family. My mother, Iris, a 
dancer. My father, Edwin, the baker. 


ELEANOR: We rode here on a very big boat. 


TED: In steerage. 


ELEANOR: When we arrived at New York harbor, a man loaded our 
mattress onto his wagon. He said he was going to give us a free 
ride into the city. 








TED: Unfortunately, that ride didn’t include us. 


ELEANOR: Then we took a train to Trenton. 





TED: That’s in New Jersey. Elliot, my third cousin, lives there. 
He owns a fruit stand. 





ELEANOR: Elliott, the cousin, has a friend who rents all kinds 
of places for people to live, people who arrive from faraway 
lands. 


TED: So he took us to New Hope, to this apartment in the 
carriage house. Elliott says we will like this town - for our 


future. 


ELEANOR: This room is called the “front room.” 





TED: One day, when Ania and I have children, they will sleep in 
this room. 


ELEANOR: Not that we have any children. 





TED: But we will. Some day. 
ELEANOR: In the future. 


TED: Well, near future. 





ELEANOR: Or distant. 
(pause) 


TED: This might be a good time to mention that Ania and I are 
newlyweds! The boat ride over was essentially our honeymoon. 


(He smiles lovingly at Eleanor.) 


ELEANOR: (forcing a smile back) Yup. I threw up six times. And 
then I got lice. 


TED: (smiles) We both got lice. 


Act One 
Scene 2 
(Lunch break.) 


(Ted reads a biography of Winston Churchill. Eleanor eats a 





cinnamon sugar bagel with cream cheese and sips on a bottle of 
grape Propel.) 


(After a while:) 


ELEANOR: Hi. Excuse me? (Ted looks up.) This is really 
embarrassing. I keep forgetting your name. 


TED: It’s Ted. 
ELEANOR: Hi, Ted. I’m -- 


TED: Eleanor. I know. 





ELEANOR: Oh. (Ted goes back to reading his book.) So have you 
done this kind of thing before? 





TED: What kind of thing? 

ELEANOR: With the costume. And the tour groups. 
TED: You mean reenactment? 

ELEANOR: Sure. 

TED: Historical interpretation. Living history. 
ELEANOR: Either one. 

TED: Yeah, I’ve done a lot of reenactment. 
ELEANOR: You’re really good at it. 

TED: It’s kind of my thing. 

ELEANOR: So what other places have you done? 


TED: Uh, I’ve done Gettysburg. 





ELEANOR: Cool -- 


TED: I’ve done Plymouth. 


ELEANOR: 


Okay -- 


TED: I’ve done Salem. I’ve done Benjamin Franklin. I’ve done 
Daniel Webster. 





Fairs back in col 


ELEANOR: 


I’ve done Mark Twain. I did a few Renaissance 
lege. 





What coll 


TED: Swarthmore. 
done the Frankli 
I’ve done the Liberty Bell and Bowman’s Tower. I’ve done five 


birthplaces, all 














ege? 


(beat) I’ve done two Air & Space museums. I’ve 
n Institute. I’ve done the Hindenburg Disaster. 








politicians. I’ve done the Boston Tea Party. I 


just got back from doing a treasure hunting expedition in Ship 








Bottom, 


ELEANOR: 





Wow. 


New Jersey. 


TED: It’s an addiction. My brain is like a twenty-four-hour 
History Channel. What’s past is prologue, right? That’s 


Shakespeare. 
ELEANOR: Right. 





TED: We all think we’re like these orphans, but we’re not, 


really. 


ELEANOR: 


We...? 


TED: People our 
invincible orphan children, just running around without any 
family or histor 
from somewhere. 





age. We think we’re these independent, 





y of our own. But we’re not orphans. We all come 
We all have ancestors who love us dearly, who 





























look down upon us from the heavens and cheer us on - toward our 
destiny. (beat) I particularly like the Bucks County History 
Museum. I feel at home here. (beat) What about you? What’s your 
story? 

ELEANOR: Well.. just moved here from Los Angeles. I’m 
originally from Tuscon. I move around a lot. I heard that New 
Hope was a haven for artists. And hippies. I’m kind of a hippie. 
I’m still a little... aggh! What else? I’m thirty-six. 


TED: If you’re looking for culture, you came to the right place. 
They say the only culture in L.A. is in the yogurt. (beat) Were 
you a history major? 











ELEANOR: English Lit. Arizona State. Minored in Philosophy. 
TED: And do you have a background in creative role play? 
ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Do you have any experience as a tour guide? 

ELEANOR: Nope. 

TED: No tour guide experience. 

ELEANOR: No. 

TED: None. 


ELEANOR: I was once a hostess at 1T.G.I1. Friday. 





TED: So like...how did you get this job? 


ELEANOR: That woman. With the lipstick? 





TED: (under his breath) Way to go, Minette. 

ELEANOR: Excuse me? 

TED: Nothing. She’s just totally loosening her standards. Up on 
the third floor - you know, the William Penn drawing room - she 


hired this Yugoslavian guy who can barely even speak English. 


ELEANOR: Vassil? 





TED: It’s like - no one cares about authenticity anymore. I mean 
- you seem like a perfectly nice person and all, but Ania - she 
was a nineteenth -—- century Jewish immigrant. 


ELEANOR: And I’m a blonde schikzah from Arizona. 
(pause) 
TED: We’re a history museum. We make history come to life. 


(pause) 


ELEANOR: I don’t know. I think history is sort of bullshit. 
TED: (can’t believe his ears) Excuse me? 


ELEANOR: Like - slavery? People need to get over it already. 
It’s not like I’m personally responsible for what a bunch of 
greedy racist white guys did over a hundred years ago. What does 
that have to do with today? People need to move on already. 





TED: Really? (holds up book) This is a biography of Winston 
Churchill. Do you have any idea what he had to say about 
history? 





ELEANOR: No, perhaps you’ll clue me in. 


TED: Winston Churchill said, “The farther we look into the past, 
the farther we can see into the future.” 





ELEANOR: How profound. 








TED: (ignores her) The greedy white guys you speak of kidnapped 
people from a foreign country to save a fortune on wages. This 
at the expense of American workers, I might add. (beat) Today, 
the descendants of those greedy white guys ship raw materials 
and electronic components and you name it to third - world 
countries to save - a fortune on wages at the expense of 
American workers. (beat) Its slave labor and it’s wrong. (he 
composes himself) Okay, I’m sorry. I don’t understand. Why would 
you take a job at a museum if you don’t believe in history? 


























ELEANOR: I told you. I just moved here. I needed a job. 








TED: Still, you don’t think that’s irresponsible? 





ELEANOR: Are you kidding? I just arrived from 3,000 miles away, 
with very little money and landed in a strange town where I 
don’t know a soul. 





TED: Wow. What a concept. 


ELEANOR: (ignores him) I’m eating my lunch out of a vending 
machine. I still don’t have a place to live. So to answer your 
question, no, I don’t think it’s irresponsible. In fact, if you 
knew anything about me - it’s probably the most responsible 
thing I’ve ever done. Ever. 
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TED: This job. (beat) It’s like super, super important to me. 


ELEANOR: I see that. 





TED: The last Ania. She only lasted about a month. FYI. 


Act one 
Scene 3 
(Later.) 
(Ted sits at a foot - treadle sewing machine. Eleanor enters 


carrying heavy buckets of water. She is now extremely pregnant. 
She takes a seat next to Ted.) 











TED: Ania...? 


ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 





TED: Do you know the price of potatoes this month? 
ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Just take a guess. 

ELEANOR: Uh... a dollar? 

(pause) 


TED: (out to the audience, hypothetically) Any guesses? Sack of 
potatoes. 1890. It’s ten cents. 








ELEANOR: Is that a lot? 


TED: Are you kidding? It’s insanity! Prices go up and wages go 
down. Don’t worry though - I’m a very resourceful man. 


ELEANOR: Oh, well, that’s good. 


TED: It’s good to be frugal, Ania. No more of those frilly 
dresses you like to buy from the pages of Sears & Roebuck. We 
need to start watching our spending. Especially now with the 
baby on the way. Everything costs money, in these post- 


qed ve 


industrial times. Any idea how much I spent on this sewing 
machine over here? 


ELEANOR: Uh... hold on (She picks up a laminated sheet of paper 
from the table and quickly skims the document. Reading:) Twenty 
- six dollars? 


TED: Yup. And that’s only ‘cause I got it second —- hand from 
Bulgarian street vendor. 








ELEANOR: (still reading) “This model is significantly smaller 
than Singer’s original version. The aforementioned price 
includes a built-in table. For further reading, please see 
Singer and the Sewing Machine: A Capitalist Romance, by Ruth 
Brandon.” 








TED: The point is, Ania, it’s about seizing opportunities. It’s 
about seeing your dreams ahead of you and grabbing hold of then 
with your own dream-catching net. (Eleanor giggles. Ted forges 
ahead.) In our native village, I was a lowly cabbage farmer. 
Here in America —- I am an entrepreneur. A man of boundless 
potential. A man of -- 








(Eleanor hiccups loudly. Ted looks at her, horrified.) 


Act One 
Scene 4 
(After work.) 


(Ted sits at the sewing machine, mending a pair of pants. He’s 
not wearing any himself. Eleanor enters carrying a large three- 
ring binder.) 


ELEANOR: Don’t say anything. I know I fucked up. 


TED: Didn’t say anything. 





ELEANOR: I’ve read this stupid manual like five hundred times. 
(beat) You’re not wearing any pants. 


TED: Got caught on a nail. 





ELEANOR: I’1l just go somewhere else. 
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TED: Hey, it’s your living room too, right? (Eleanor takes a 
seat, reluctantly.) 





ELEANOR: I didn’t know you could sew in real life. 

TED: Boy Scouts. Troop 226. I’m also just a very resourceful 
person in general. (Eleanor opens up the binder. Ted sews. Every 
once in a while he looks over at her, reading. After a while:) 
Can I give you some advice? 

ELEANOR: Let me guess — “don’t suck.” 

TED: What you’re looking for - it’s not in the manual. 


ELEANOR: What are you talking about? 


TED: You can read that thing cover to cover. Memorize every 
Single footnote. Still not gonna help. 





ELEANOR: Thanks. That’s very constructive. 
TED: Just saying. 


ELEANOR: So... what would help? 





TED: You really want to know? 
ELEANOR: Yes. 

TED: Stand up. 

ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Stand up. (She does.) So, have you ever done any acting 
before? 


ELEANOR: Acting? No. 





TED: This museum —- we get a lot of former actors. Bucks County 
is like where theater people come to die. 





ELEANOR: I’m not an actor. 
TED: That’s okay, that’s fine. 


ELEANOR: Sorry - I thought the point is to be educational. 
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TED: Yeah... not really...I mean, people can just pick up a 
textbook if all they want to do is obtain information, right? Or 
they can go on-line. (beat) Did you ever see “To Kill A 
Mockingbird?” 





ELEANOR: Sure. 





TED: Do you remember Boo Radley, played by Robert Duvall? 


ELEANOR: I think so. 








TED: Duvall didn’t say one word in the entire movie, but his 
performance was haunting. He was the character. Very 
instinctual. 





ELEANOR: I don’t understand, what is it you want me to do? 


TED: It’s not about doing anything. It’s about how you hold 
yourself. 





ELEANOR: And how do I hold myself? 
TED: Just kind of regular. Like yourself. 


ELEANOR: So? 





TED: So...Ania should hold herself like Ania. Not like Eleanor. 


ELEANOR: I hate improv if that’s what this is going to be. I am 
an avocado. I am a coffee maker. 


TED: It’s not improv. (beat) Okay, I’m going to exit the room 
and then come back. Just watch. (Ted exits the room and comes 
back.) Notice anything? 


ELEANOR: Not really. 
TED: Good. Now I’m going to do it again. (Ted exits the room 


once more. This time, when he re-enters, he walks with 
heightened energy and pep.) See the difference? 











ELEANOR: You’ re more taught, I guess. 


TED: Right. The first time I entered as myself. The second time 
as Sam Kliegl - dressmaker, husband, persona. Hopeful, animated, 
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optimistic...alive! (beat) It’s like the difference between 
resting on your heels and leaning forward on your toes. 


ELEANOR: It matters how I’m leaning? 





TED: Yes! When you don’t really inhabit your part, when you’re 
not really giving me anything, then I can’t do my job. It’s like 
a push-pull. (beat) Your turn now. 





ELEANOR: You want me to exit the room and come back? 





TED: Yeah. (Eleanor walks listlessly out of the room. She re- 
enters approximately the same.) Okay, so now let’s focus on how 
you’re standing. (Eleanor tries to stand up really tall.) Great, 
that’s better. Now relax your shoulders a bit. (She does.) Your 
neck, too. (She does.) Yeah, that makes a huge difference. 








ELEANOR: Really? 
TED: Yup. 
ELEANOR: I just feel more self-conscious now. 


TED: That’ll go away. Now maybe try layering something in. Like 
- is she tired? From a long, hard day of work? (Eleanor hunches 
her shoulders.) And maybe her hands are clenched, from all that 
sewing. (Eleanor clenches her fists.) And maybe she has a sense 
of striving. Like a woman who is just trying to get by - to 
survive. (Eleanor tries to think of something to do, but has no 
idea. She drops the pose altogether.) What? What happened? 





ELEANOR: I feel like an idiot. 





TED: We’re all idiots. 


ELEANOR: It’s a comfort thing. I need to get more comfortable 
with the material. 





TED: Forget about the lines. 
ELEANOR: Besides, I don’t even know who this woman is! 
TED: She’s...Ania Kliegl. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, but who is she? 








TED: She’s a nineteenth-century immigrant. 
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ELEANOR: (freaks out) But why did she move here? What is she 
trying to prove? 


TED: I don’t think she was trying to prove anything... 





ELEANOR: It’s not like New Hope has magical transformative 
powers. It’s not like you move here and poof, you’re suddenly a 
whole different person. 


TED: Then why did you move here? 


ELEANOR: (ignores this, defensive) Sam isn’t exactly perfect, 
either. 





TED: I never said he was. 


ELEANOR: (referring to Ted) Personally, I find him a little over 
the top sometimes. His whole persona... 


TED: Character... 

ELEANOR: That voice he does... 

TED: Hey! 

(Eleanor starts taking off her costume.) 
ELEANOR: I’m sorry. I can’t do this. 


TED: Do what? (Eleanor heads to the door.) What are you doing? 





ELEANOR: Just tell Minette I’m sorry. 
(Eleanor rushes out) 


TED: (calls after her) Eleanor? Hey, Eleanor! 
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Act One 
Scene 5 
(Eleanor is alone in the parlor) 


ELEANOR: Hello, I’m Ania. Hi, I’m Ania. Shalom, my name is Ania. 
Hi, I’m Ania. I’m Ania, hello. I’m... what’s my name? How can I 
forget the name part? Ania! Hello, please to meet you, my name 
is Ania. Such a pretty name I have. Ania. I am a strong, self- 
actualized, independent woman. I am also a poor, marginalized, 
subservient, Eastern European immigrant. I am...who am I? 














Act One 


Scene 6 
(Next day.) 


(Ted is about to start. Eleanor rushes in and joins him, out of 
breath. They share a quick glance before launching into the 
reenactment.) 


TED: This is a little segment we like to call: Who Knew? Who 
Knew, Ania, that in 1890, many people didn’t use toothbrushes? 








ELEANOR: Who Knew? 


TED: Good thing those women at Ellis Island came up with a song 
to help us remember to use them. Remember? (Singing) “Here we 
are going to clean our teeth, clean our teeth, clean our 
teeth...here we are going to clean our teeth, and we do it night 
and morning.” How about another round? 














(Eleanor joins in, reluctantly.) 


TED/ELEANOR: “Here we are going to clean our teeth, clean our 
teeth, clean our teeth...here we are going to clean our teeth, 
and we do it night and morning.” 





ELEANOR: Who Knew, Sam, that immigrants were often called by 
their derogatory name — “Greenhorns.” 


TED: Who Knew? 
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ELEANOR: Greenhorn referring, obviously, to being green. 
Clueless. Easily taken advantage of. 





TED: Who Knew! 


ELEANOR: Who Knew. 


Act One 
Scene 7 
(After work) 


(Ted sweeps the floor. Eleanor paces the room on a cellphone. 
She’s deeply annoyed at whoever she’s talking to :) 


ELEANOR: Of course I’m excited for her. (beat) How am I supposed 
to sound? It’s her fifth baby, the novelty’s worn off. Yes, I’11 
call her. No, I’m not jealous. Tell Dad I said hi. Okay, bye. 
(She hangs up, turns toward Ted.) That was my mom. (beat) Am I 
supposed to be doing anything right now? 





TED: You’re supposed to be cleaning up. 
ELEANOR: Oh, right. 


(Eleanor retrieves a bucket and some gloves. She picks up a 





candlestick and polishes it very gently.) 





TED: I thought you were quitting. 
ELEANOR: I changed my mind. 


TED: That was a pretty strong reaction, yesterday. 





ELEANOR: Yeah, I do that sometimes. 





TED: Do you suffer from panic attacks? 
ELEANOR: No, I’m fine. I guess. Sometimes I get overwhelmed. 


TED: Because... 
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ELEANOR: Because I’m living this tiny, insignificant 
life...because I’m never going to achieve my full potential as a 
human being on this earth... 


TED: Oh. 





ELEANOR: Back in Arizona, before I left for L.A., I was working 
at a restaurant at the mall and dating an electrician and living 
in my parent’s basement and I was like - really, Eleanor? Is 
this who you want to be? (Eleanor catches Ted staring at her.) 
What? 








TED: You...look...like someone. Remind me of them. 
ELEANOR: Who? 


TED: My mom. 





ELEANOR: Okay. 
(Eleanor picks up an old clock.) 
TED: Don’t touch that!! (She slowly puts down the clock.) That 


clock, it’s from 1802. IT was made by this really, really famous 
colonial clockmaker - Braxton Edwards. It’s super delicate. 








ELEANOR: Sorry. 

TED: It’s okay, you didn’t know. 

(Eleanor picks up a ceramic vase with extreme caution.) 
ELEANOR: And this? 

TED: That vase is a Cole Miller. From Walmart. 

ELEANOR: (unfazed) You’re really intense about history. 


TED: It’s...important to me. 





ELEANOR: I can see that. 


TED: Modern times are boring. The way I see it, today’s 
generation is doomed. 


ELEANOR: (smiles) If you know anything about history, they say 
that about every generation. 
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TED: We’re culturally bankrupt! We have no tangible things to 
pass down to our children. No artifacts. No family heirlooms. 
All we have are fleeting virtual moments. 


ELEANOR: Isn’t that what people said with the telegraph? That 
we’d all turn into robots? 








TED: No, this is different. This is epically tragic. Think about 
it - we keep all of our memories out in data storage centers in 
the Midwest. In these massive cement buildings where Microsoft 
and Google and Apple and Facebook back up our identities. These 
are the temples we’re constructing. Data Centers. It’s so sad. 
(beat) That’s why I don’t have a cellphone. 




















ELEANOR: So how do you stay in touch with people? 


TED: I check e-mail on my dad’s computer about once a month. 
That’s enough, trust me. 





ELEANOR: Your dad lives in New Hope? 
TED: Langhorne. (beat) I’m sort of staying with him for a bit. 


ELEANOR: (under her breath) Maybe you need a dream-catching net. 





TED: What? 


ELEANOR: Nothing. 


Act One 
Scene 8 
(Two weeks later.) 
(Eleanor brushes her teeth, a sleeping bag on the floor beside 


her. After a bit, Ted enters. He watches her for a moment in 
horrified silence.) 





TED: Hi. 


ELEANOR: (turning around) Hi! Ted...you’re early. 





TED: Did you.. sleep here last night? 
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ELEANOR: No. 
TED: I can see your sleeping bag. 


ELEANOR: (busted) Okay, here’s my reasoning. I don’t have enough 
money for both food and shelter. And since food is more critical 
to survival than shelter, it makes more sense to spend money on 
that. Also, there’s no commute. It’s 100% efficient. Think of 
light-house keepers. They sleep in the same place they work, and 
they’ re some of the most dedicated and passionate members of the 
workforce. 

















TED: In France. 
ELEANOR: And Maine. 
TED: How long has this been going on? 


ELEANOR: A few days. A week. Two weeks, I swear. 





TED: I’m going to be fired. Shit. We’re both going to be fired. 


ELEANOR: It’s not that bad! And not the bed, I didn’t touch the 
bed. 


TED: I’1ll have to report this... 

ELEANOR: What? No you don’t! 

TED: I have a reputation to uphold. I can’t be complicit... 
ELEANOR: Ted! 

TED: You realize this violates every rule of the museum. 
ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Pretty much. 

ELEANOR: Look at you - you break rules all the time! 

TED: Name one rule I’ve broken since you’ve been here. 


ELEANOR: (thinks about it) Socks! 





TED: What? 
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ELEANOR: Sometimes when I look down I notice you’re not wearing 
any socks. 


TED: They make my ankles sweat. 





ELEANOR: In the Educator Manual, under the Health Code & Hygiene 
section, it says all Interpreters are required to wear both 
socks and underwear beneath their costumes at all times. 





TED: No one’s going to care whether or not I wear socks, trust 
me. And I can just put talcum powder in my shoes. Problem 
solved. 

ELEANOR: Also - you go completely off - script! 


TED: It’s a tour. It’s supposed to be improvised. 


ELEANOR: But half the things you say aren’t even in the outline. 





TED: That’s because I have a very specific style of enactment 
that I have been developing for over five years now. And yeah, 
maybe it’s a little more lax than a Ken Burns PBS special, but 
that’s why it’s such an effective and ultimately engaging 
method. (beat) Also, I’ve been nominated for the Society of 
Creative Anachronism’s Founding Father Award three years in a 
row now, so I must be up to something. 


























ELEANOR: Then you shouldn’t be so nervous about me telling 
Minette. 


TED: (thinks) Wow. 
ELEANOR: What? 
TED: You’re a little scary when you’re like this. 


ELEANOR: Like how? 





TED: Like - cornered. 


ELEANOR: (softening) Think about it. It’s in the spirit of the 
museum. Helping people. Providing shelter to newcomers. 








TED: I know that. I’m not insensitive. You’re just putting me in 
a really uncomfortable position. 
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ELEANOR: I know that. 





TED: So... you’ re homeless? 

ELEANOR: Not exactly... 

TED: I thought you had a place in Yardley? 
ELEANOR: I did. 

TED: What happened? 

ELEANOR: Nothing. 

TED: What? 

ELEANOR: It just didn’t work out, okay? 
TED: Did something happen? 

ELEANOR: I told you...no! 


TED: (knows better) What? 





ELEANOR: Okay - so I don’t really know how to say 
this...but...the landlady...her name is Caroline. She co-owns a 
health food store. Her husband, Rick, he’s supposedly this 
distributor of medical imaging equipment, but he never leaves 
the house and I never see him working at a computer or anything. 











TED: So? 


ELEANOR: So I rent a room in the back and Rick, all he does is 
just sits in a lawn chair on the back porch and stares at my 
window. 





TED: That’s creepy. 
ELEANOR: Finally, he just happens to run into me in the kitchen. 
I’m in my robe, pouring myself some coffee, when Rick appears 


and offers me a way to reduce my monthly rent. 


TED: Wow. 





ELEANOR: When Caroline gets home, I tell her about the kind 
offer extended by her husband. 
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TED: You didn’t... 


ELEANOR: And what does Caroline say? (beat) If I don’t like it, 
I can pack my things and leave - that night! 


TED: No! In Yardley? 
ELEANOR: Yes...in Yardley. (beat) They have an “arrangement.” 


TED: Wait. Are you saying you were sexually harassed and then 
kicked out of your own room for reporting it? 


ELEANOR: No. Caroline just raised the rent. Which, people do all 
the time in this economy. 





TED: How much did she raise it? 
ELEANOR: Two hundred percent. 

TED: That fucking woman! 

ELEANOR: Those words came to mind... 


TED: You realize you can sue. You can file a formal complaint. 
This is America -— we have rights! 


ELEANOR: That’s comforting. 


TED: My dad...he can help you find a really good discrimination 
lawyer. 


ELEANOR: No. Please...I don’t want to make a big deal. 
TED: This is exactly why this museum exists. To show how America 


affords equality found nowhere else on Earth. Not to mention to 
educate the unenlightened assholes of the world. 











ELEANOR: I don’t want to be some victim. That is not who I want 
to be. Please, just let it go. 





(Ted paces as he thinks about his options.) 


TED: Okay. This is what I’m going to do. I am going to slowly 
walk away and go hang out in the dressing room. Read a little 
Winston Churchill, maybe eat a granola bar. And when I return, 
we'll just pretend that this never happened. 
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ELEANOR: Really? 





TED: If Minette finds out, though, I’m not going to lie. 


ELEANOR: Understood. (beat) Ted - you have no idea how much this 
means... 





TED: I’m slowly walking away...I’m walking away... 
Act One 
Scene 9 

(EFnactment.) 


(Eleanor holds up a large textbook. Ted stands beside her.) 


ELEANOR: “In 1492, Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” (again) “In 
1492, Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” (once more) “In 1492 - ™ 


TED: Ania? 


ELEANOR: Yes, Sam? 





TED: What exactly are you doing? 
ELEANOR: I’m learning English! 


TED: But why? 





ELEANOR: Becaus we’re Americans now. 


TED: That’s right. Immigrants had to give up many aspects of 
themselves to become Americans, including their native language. 


ELEANOR: An important question to ask, however, is why? (turns 
to Ted) Why do we want to be Americans so badly? Why are we 


willing to give up so much of ourselves? 


TED: (taken off guard) Well, Ania...uh...it’s the land of 
opportunity! 


ELEANOR: On paper. 





TED: And upward mobility... 
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ELEANOR: For two percent of the population. 











TED: Still...the possibility of it. 

ELEANOR: I think we left Polona because we were sick of our old 
lives. Of who we had become. (beat) We so badly wanted to 
reinvent ourselves. (She turns to Ted, dead serious.) Sam...I 


want you to know... I’m ready to do this... 

TED x Okayiws 

ELEANOR: To really be Ania... 

TEDS: MES. YOu ane er 

ELEANOR: Yes! That’s what I’m saying. I am a real person. 
TED: Of course. 

ELEANOR: I am Ania Kliegl. Your wife. 

(Ted looks at her. Impressed. Intrigued.) 


TED: Uh... let’s meet over by the fireplace, folks. 


Act One 
Scene 10 
(After work) 
(Eleanor and Ted change out of their costume.) 
TED: I like what you did back there. 
ELEANOR: Really? I thought you were going to scream at me. 
TED: No. It was raw. Honest. 


ELEANOR: Did you know by the time Ania was my age that her 
children were almost adults? 








TED: Well, people had shorter life spans back then. 
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ELEANOR: She also came from a small town. Like me. 





TED: That’s true. 


ELEANOR: Maybe I’11 check out some books. Go to the library. Can 
you -- 


(Eleanor gestures to a hard-to-reach clasp on her costume. Ted 
helps her with it.) 








TED: Hey, what are you up to tomorrow night? 
ELEANOR: Hanging out at the sketchy youth hostel I’m staying at. 


TED: On the first Friday of every month a bunch of us gather in 
the museum after hours. 


ELEANOR: Oh... 
TED: Grab some beers, that sort of thing. 


ELEANOR: Actually, I would love to meet the other people who 
work here. I still don’t really know anyone. 





TED: I figure, since you’re part of the team now... 


ELEANOR: Sure. Okay. What time? 





TED: People usually start arriving at around eight o’clock. 
EBight-thirty. 


ELEANOR: (excited) Cool...1I’11 be there! 
(Ted has finished changing.) 
TED: You coming? 


ELEANOR: I’m just going to finish up here. 





TED: Alright. (He starts to leave, then stops himself.) And, 
really good job today. 





ELEANOR: Thanks. (Ted exits. Eleanor stands alone for a moment.) 
Hello, I’m Ania. Nice to meet you, I’m Ania. (She relaxes. 
Finally, in her own voice--) Hi, I’m Ania. 


(She smiles. This works.) 
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Act One 
Scene 11 
(Late night.) 


(Ted and Eleanor sip red wine from plastic cups. The kerosene 
sconce has been turned on low.) 





ELEANOR: Do you think anyone else is coming? 

TED: I swear this wasn’t intentional. 

(They both sip their drinks. Eleanor holds up wine bottle.) 
ELEANOR: What is this? 


TED: Crane Lake. Cabernet Savignon. (beat) They also make a 
great chardonnay. 


ELEANOR: It’s delicious. Must be expensive. (she takes another 
sip.) Mmm. 


TED: Actually, it’s only five bucks a bottle. I buy it by the 
case at Praul’s Liquor in Newtown. 


ELEANOR: You know...Ania and Sam...their story... 

TED: Yes? 

ELEANOR: What does it really mean? 

BEDS YOUeas (takes another -S1 0). oi0aSK a Ob OF sguestionss ss 
ELEANOR: Sorry. 

TED’. NOwi.TE’ Ss “Goode .el, lake -questaons:. 

ELEANOR: (laughing) Okay...most guys...most people...well... 


TED: (understands) Not me. Questions are good. (beat) Knowing 
where you’re from, it’s important. 


ELEANOR: Why? 





TED: Because. Your heritage... 
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ELEANOR: ...1i1S eating microwave popcorn and watching Adam 
Sandler movies. 


TED: Really? 
ELEANOR: Yes. 


TED: Oh. (beat) Fuck heritage, then! (He holds up his drink) To 
microwave popcorn and Adam Sandler! 


ELEANOR: Here here! 

TED: To... Crane Lake! 

ELEANOR: Crane Lake! 

TED: To... moving to New Hope! To starting over and...to more 
Crane Lake! (They clink, drink.) You’re doing a really good job 
here, by the way. 

ELEANOR: Really? 

TED: When you first got here, I thought you were massively 


under-qualified. But you definitely bring something... unique. So, 
I sincerely apologize if I judged you. 





ELEANOR: It’s cool. I judged you, too. 
TED: You did? 

ELEANOR: Yeah. Are you kidding? Yeah. 
TED: How so? 


ELEANOR: I thought you were snobby, spoiled, pompous, prissy, 
arrogant and gay. 


TED: And now? 

ELEANOR: I don’t think you’re spoiled or gay. 
TED: Thanks. I guess. 

(They drink some more, then begin to laugh.) 


ELEANOR: You’ re welcome. 
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TED: Why did you say you left Arizona? 


ELEANOR: Because I didn’t want to work for a restaurant chain in 
a mall my whole life. (beat) Also, my sister and all my friends 
seemed to be having a contest to see who could have the most 
babies in the shortest period of time. 


TED: Sounds like a plan. 


ELEANOR: My sister’s two years younger than me and she just had 
her fifth child. I find it depressing. She doesn’t want to go 
back to work and all she ever talks about is being pregnant. 
(she takes a huge gulp.) I can’t end up like that! I love kids, 
but not at the expense of my own identity. (beat) God, I sound 
like Oprah. 














TED: Wow. 


ELEANOR: Seriously. 





TED: So tell me about this identity of yours that you wish to 
preserve? 


(Eleanor downs the rest of her drink. She paces.) 


ELEANOR: Whatever. Look at me. I work at a museum. 





TED: Hey...me, too. 





ELEANOR: I’m a tour guide. 

TED: Educator. 

ELEANOR: (anxious) I want to...do things. You know? 
PED?“ Sure:. 


ELEANOR: Big, important things. 





TED: You should. You should totally do that. 





ELEANOR: I want to be passionate about something. Give myself 
completely, you know? Like fully commit, with my whole being. 
Like... like... (a realization)... you. 








TED: Me? 
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ELEANOR: Yes. You are so...how did you become so passionate 
about history? 


TED: Uh... my mom, probably. She taught history at Beaver College. 


ELEANOR: See?! Even your family does stuff. (beat) That’s a 
wonderful college. 


TED: Yes. My mom taught many young women who went on to become 
excellent teachers. She wrote this controversial book in the 

early 80s that’s on every major grad school reading list. (he 
tears up) She’s dead. Sorry, I don’t know if I mentioned that. 








ELEANOR: No...I’m so... 


TED: (composes himself) Nah, it’s cool. She died a long time 
ago. When I was a senior in high school. 


ELEANOR: That must have been so hard. 





TED: It was heartbreaking. My dad was devastated. He still 
hasn’t gotten over her. He just sits and watches the History 
Channel every night. And QVC. 





ELEANOR: Do you want to talk about it? 


TED: You would have really liked her, I think. You actually 
remind me a little of her. 








ELEANOR: Yeah, you said that. 


TED: That kind of pioneer woman. With messy hair. Strong, but 
also really human. Like one of those people you meet and you’re 
like, “Now that’s a person! That’s somebody who’s really lived!” 
(Suddenly, Eleanor leans in and kisses him. After a long, long 
Silence --) Wow. So was that like a...pity kiss? 











ELEANOR: No. 





TED: So then... 
ELEANOR: I don’t know. It just came over me. 


TED: Okay. (They sit with this.) Do you think it might come over 
you again? Just in terms of gauging expectation. 





ELEANOR: I don’t want this to change anything. 
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TED: Sure, of course. We have to work together. 


ELEANOR: I’m not looking for a relationship. The last guy I 
dated - I kind of lost myself in him. 





TED: I understand. 


ELEANOR: And I’m not going to sleep with you. (They start making 
out desperately, knocking things over. After a while --) What 
if? No, never mind, it’s stupid... 








TED: What? 


ELEANOR: I was just thinking...would it be totally weird...what 
if we changed into our costumes? 





TED: You mean our work clothes? 





ELEANOR: Is that an awful idea? 





TED: I’m sorry. What? 
ELEANOR: Just —- for fun. 


TED: Okay, yeah. (beat) Wait. Shit. Fuck! I took it home with 
me. It’s at the dry cleaners. 





ELEANOR: Oh. Never mind. 


TED: Sorry. (beat) But...you could. If you want. If that’s 
something you’re interested in. No pressure, though. 


ELEANOR: Yeah? 


TED: Only if that’s something you want. I am in no way 
explicitly requesting this. 


ELEANOR: Just...something different... 
TED: Of course. 
ELEANOR: I’11 be right back. 


TED: Alright...I will wait here. Sit. 
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(Eleanor exits to the dressing room. Ted sits nervously and 
fidgets. He unbuttons his collar. Buttons it back up. Unbutton 
it again. Buttons it back up. He takes a chug from the wine 
bottle. Eleanor re-enters, wearing her costume.) 











ELEANOR: I didn’t put on the apron. 
TED: (smiles, impressed) You look... 
ELEANOR: .. like Ania? (She approaches Ted. Then --) Sometimes 


what’s old is new again... 
TED: Touché 
(Ted turns off the lamp.) 


(olackout) 


End of Act One 
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Act Two 
Scene 1 
(Five months later.) 


(A domestic scene in the kitchen, a cramped room with a cast- 
iron stove, pots and pans, a small table, laundry lines criss- 
crossing the space. Eleanor, in a slip and stockings, stands 
over the stove, stirring a pot. Ted, in an undershirt and 
suspenders, sits at the kitchen table reading the newspaper. 
After a long silence, the two turn to face the audience.) 








ELEANOR: Immigrants... TED: Sweatshops... 
ELEANOR: Sorry! 

TED: No! You first... 

ELEANOR: No, you go... 


TED: Please, I insist, ladies first... 





ELEANOR: I was just going to say immigrants spent a lot of time 
in the kitchen. 


TED: Yes, they did! (They smile at the audience.) Hey, come 
here... 


ELEANOR: (blushing) I’m...working... 
TED: Come on... (Eleanor looks at the audience.) Trust me, 


they’ve seen married people before. (She takes a seat on his 
lap.) Tell them what we did yesterday? 





ELEANOR: No! 
TED: All Sunday, we just stayed in bed! 
ELEANOR: Not all day. 


TED: We were like...breakfast? No, thanks. Lunch? Yup, we’ll 
take that right here. 


ELEANOR: We went out for lunch. 
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TED: If you say so. 
ELEANOR: I say so. 
TED: We had these amazing...what would you call them? 


ELEANOR: Pasticatti. 








TED: These Italian pastries. With all this cream. 

ELEANOR: They were very good. 

TED: Italian people. What’s up with them? 

ELEANOR: What do you mean? 

TED: They’re so good at cooking...no wonder they’re fat, right? 
ELEANOR: (hitting him) Sam! 


TED: I’m kidding. I love Italian people. (beat) Mobsters. (beat) 
I’m kidding. 





(They smile and sigh out to the audience. Eleanor stands.) 





ELEANOR: I should get back. (She heads back to the stove.) 


TED: I always think kitchens are very warm places. Not just 
because of this authentic coal-burning stove we have here. 
Something about food and family... 











ELEANOR: But also, routine. 








TED: Yes...the comfort of routine. 


ELEANOR: All this cooking. And cleaning. It’s so easy to forget, 
outside this room, you’re still a person. You’re still this 
living, pulsating, breathing thing. 











(Ted stares at her admiringly.) 
TED: But we are! (beat) Ania... 


ELEANOR: Yes, Sam... 





TED: I love you! 
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ELEANOR: (Surprised, happy) I love you, too! 


(Both Eleanor and Ted at first flustered, but quickly warm to 
the sound of hearing those words, and to the feeling of speaking 
them. Eleanor turns back to the stove. Ted continues gazing at 
her -— adoring her - forgetting himself. Finally, he looks out to 
the audience.) 











TED: I’m sorry...uh...what were we saying? 


Act Two 
Scene 2 
(After work.) 
(Eleanor and Ted clean up. They’re already in mid-conversation.) 


TED: ...because history should be immediate. It should feel like 
getting slapped in the face. 








ELEANOR: You don’t think we’re getting too...personal? 
TED: No way. 

ELEANOR: All that “I love you, I love you...” 

TED: We love each other so. 


ELEANOR: But Sam and Ania... 





TED: They loved each other, too. 

ELEANOR: I just can’t imagine them being like that. 
TED: Why not? They were human beings... 

ELEANOR: Yes, but... 


TED: You want us to portray them as what, miserable, downtrodden 
people? Is that it? 





ELEANOR: No, definitely not. 





TED: Poor them. Poor Sam and Ania. 
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ELEANOR: They’re not victims, clearly. Maybe just 
less...affectionate? 


TED: Eleanor...they had five kids together. I don’t think 
affection was a problem. 





ELEANOR: But they’re middle-age now. 

TED: So? 

ELEANOR: So, people grow old. They grow bored with each other. 
TED: Are you getting bored with me? 

ELEANOR: (the slightest hesitation) No. 

TED: (relieved) Besides... boredom’s a middle-class thing. Sam and 
Ania? They clung to each other. Clasping each other’s naked 


bodies in the cold paucity of their lives. (beat) Why do you 
think immigrants had so many children? 








ELEANOR: That is not why. 

TED: Not buying it, huh? 

ELEANOR: Nope. 

TED: Fine. I tried. Hey...dinner tonight...order in? 
ELEANOR: Let’s go out. 

TED: Really? 


ELEANOR: The last time we went out to dinner was at La Stalla, 
and that was, like, three months ago. 





TED: No, we had dinner at Martine’s, remember? We split their 
“Fast Meets West” appetizer. 


ELEANOR: That was before La Stalla. 
TED: We could play a board game. 


ELEANOR: We always play board games. (beat) I’11l play Wii... 





TED: Fine. And how about I cook you something? 
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ELEANOR: You’re going to cook? 

TED: Yes. I will cook you an elaborate, eclectic surprise 
dinner, complete with a chopped salad and a bottle of Crane 
Lake. 

ELEANOR: (considers) With Vidalia dressing? 


TED: Yes, with Vidalia dressing. (beat) I’11l even put out the 
straw placements. 


ELEANOR: Will you play a John Mayer CD? 

TED: You drive a hard bargain...hey, come here... 
ELEANOR: No...you come here... 

(He does. He puts his arms around her waist.) 

TED: Look at you. You’re all sweaty. 

ELEANOR: Thanks. 

TED: No, I like it...I’m sweaty, too. It’s hot in here. 
ELEANOR: And humid. 


TED: Welcome to the East Coast. (beat) I’m gonna run out to 
Giant for a few things. Do we need milk or eggs? Or Propel? 





ELEANOR: We’re fine. (She reaches over and picks something off 
his shoulder.) You have something... 


TED: What? 
ELEANOR: Oh, it’s just dandruff. 


TED: (smiles) We’re awfully comfortable with each other. 





ELEANOR: I suppose. 
TED: Were you this comfortable with your last boyfriend? 


ELEANOR: (taken aback) No. Yes. I don’t know. (beat) What about 
you? 
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TED: What do you mean? 
ELEANOR: Other girlfriends. 


TED: (nervous) I...I haven’t had any other girlfriends. You knew 
that. 


ELEANOR: You said you were engaged once, but after that... 


TED: I’ve dated, sure, but nothing much came of it. Perhaps 
I’m...picky...I’m not ashamed. 





ELEANOR: You shouldn’t be. I’ve only really dated four other 
people, and none of those were anywhere...serious. (beat) What 
happened with your, fiancée? 





TED: She was a research librarian. Joanna. We were young and 
spirited and impulsive. (beat) We decided to elope to a castle 
outside of London. We took separate flights and planned not to 
see one another until the start of the ceremony. After that we 
planned to spend two nights at the castle before travelling 
through Europe. 




















ELEANOR: Sounds very romantic. (Ted looks at her.) So far. 


TED: The minister was there. We, or rather I, had hired two 
professional witnesses from Charing Cross Road Weddings along 
with trumpet players to blare out news of our nuptials. 





ELEANOR: Wow. 





TED: If all that weren’t enough, there was a tour underway and 
everybody, all two hundred or so visitors, stood by to witness 
the big event. It was the first week in May, a gorgeous Spring 
day. The trumpets blared... 











(Ted begins to shake. He takes a few deep breaths. Eleanor looks 
at him.) 


ELEANOR: (softly) I’m sorry. 
TED: If a person makes a promise - a vow - to another person, 
and then changes their mind for some reason, shouldn’t they have 


the courtesy to inform that person? 


ELEANOR: All is fair in love. (Ted glares at her.) So they say. 
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TED: I just stood there. Waiting. Like in “Great Expectations.” 
(beat) Turns out, she never left the States. 


ELEANOR: She did you a favor. 


TED: Some favor. (beat) Think Ania dated people? Before Sam? 





ELEANOR: I thought they had an arranged marriage. 





TED: Yeah, that’s right. Probably better that way, anyway. 
ELEANOR: Are you kidding? 


TED: Statistics show that arranged marriages rarely end in 
divorce. Plus, they didn’t have to go through the whole charade 
of meeting people. Flirting. Putting on fake identities, trying 
to impress...they could just...commit! Start building a future 
together. Divorce was not an option. If a problem came up, they 
would deal with it. They would make it work. (beat) Now that’s 
the way to go, huh, Eleanor? 


























(Eleanor remains silent. Immobile.) 


Act Two 
Scene 3 
(Next day.) 
(Ted reads the newspaper as before.) 
TED: Ania? 
ELEANOR: Yes, Sam? 


TED: (reading) Listen to this headline - “Man Bludgeoned to 
Death by Meat Cleaver.” 


ELEANOR: Hmm. 


TED: “Wife is key suspect.” 





ELEANOR: You don’t say. 
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TED: It says here, the motive for murder was “excessive 
puffing.” His wife said, “he would as he slept breathe in and 
then make a puffing sound as he exhaled. It was noisy and often 
his breath would go straight in my ear. So I killed him.” 








ELEANOR: It’s always the little things, isn’t it? 


TED: What a crazy time we live in, eh Ania? The nineteenth 
century. 


ELEANOR: Pretty crazy. 
TED: You would never think of doing that to me, would you? 
ELEANOR: (hesitates, playfully) Kill you? No. 


TED: Well that’s a relief. (to audience) Right, folks? (He 
reads. She irons.) The American Dream. 


ELEANOR: Yup. 





TED: A good job. A good family. 





ELEANOR: Well, it’s not ideal. 
TED: It’s pretty close. 
ELEANOR: It’s a compromise. 
TED: God Bless America. 


ELEANOR: Yes. God Bless America. (beat) Ow! Damnit! 





TED: What? What’s going on? 

ELEANOR: Nothing. I burned myself. 

TED: On the stove? 

ELEANOR: No, on the pantry. Yes, the stove. 
TED: Do you need ice? 


ELEANOR: That iron. It’s so damn heavy. 





TED: It’s eight pounds. Standard for most irons of the time. 
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ELEANOR: How are people expected to work in this stupid heat? 





TED: Humidity. (Beat) I can get you some water. 

ELEANOR: No, it’s fine. 

TED: I’1l just go down to the cast-iron Miller & Shales pump... 
ELEANOR: I’m fine! Okay? Just stop. 


TED: Okay... are you mad at me? 





ELEANOR: No...I’m... (recovering, out to the audience, forced 
smile) It’s my own fault. 


Act Two 
Scene 4 
(The kitchen table.) 
(Eleanor reads the “Bucks County Courier Times.” Ted eats an 


apple. There is an air of slight boredom. This goes on for an 
uncomfortably long time.) 





TED: I think I might grow a beard. What do you think? 
ELEANOR: Go for it. 

TED: Something 1850s. 

ELEANOR: (reading) Listen to this - every Tuesday night they 
have free jazz concerts at Core Creek Park. There’s champagne 
and you get to walk around the lake and watch the ducks under 
the lights. Sid Davis supposedly goes. 


TED: We hate jazz. (beat) Who’s Sid Davis? 


ELEANOR: The comedian from that TV show about an airline. He’s 
funny. 


TED: I don’t understand. Why would you go to something if you 
don’t like the activity? 





ELEANOR: Because I’ve never been to Core Creek Park. 
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TED: It’s not that exciting. 





ELEANOR: That’s because you grew up here. You take things for 
granted. 


TED: Well, that’s what people on the East Coast do. We take 
thing for granted. (Eleanor is frustrated.) Actually, we’re 
basically assholes. (This doesn’t help. Eleanor goes back to the 
paper.) Hey, I was thinking...we should get our own place. 











ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Instead of you - us - staying over at my dad’s house every 
night. 


ELEANOR: Why? Did he say something? 
TED: No. My dad likes you a lot. But, I just think we’re adults. 


We shouldn’t have to sneak around every night. Maybe some place 
with a backyard. Grow our own vegetables. 





ELEANOR: I don’t have the money right now. 
TED: I can cover the first few months. 
ELEANOR: I don’t want your money. 

TED: That’s not what I meant. 


ELEANOR: Ted...I can’t move in with you. 





TED: Why not? We already technically live together. We spend 
like every waking hour together. 


ELEANOR: I am well aware of that. 
TED: Plus...we’re already married. 
ELEANOR: Ted! 

TED: Kidding. Totally kidding. 


ELEANOR: I don’t even know your middle name! 





TED: It’s Andrew. 
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ELEANOR: See? I didn’t know that. 





TED: That’s good. We still have more to learn about each other. 
ELEANOR: I can’t move in with you. 
TED: Why not? 


ELEANOR: We haven’t lived yet. Done anything. 





TED: I’ve done stuff. Some stuff... 

ELEANOR: Me...I haven’t done anything...accomplished...anything. 
TED: So do it! Accomplish something! 

ELEANOR: I’m trying. 

TED: You should apply for that assistant curator position. 
ELEANOR: What? 

TED: There’s a sign in the staff room. I got you an application. 


ELEANOR: What? I’m not even qualified. 





TED: You’re super qualified. 


ELEANOR: I don’t even know if this is what I want to do...work 
in a museum for the rest of my life. 





TED: Who says it’s for the rest of your life? It’s a good 
opportunity. 


ELEANOR: Well, I don’t want it. 

TED: You don’t even want to think about it? 

ELEANOR: No. 

TED: Wow. That’s open-minded. 

ELEANOR: This isn’t my dream...working at a museum. It’s yours. 
TED: Then why are you still working here? 


ELEANOR: Because...I don’t know...it’s a job. 
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TED: What exactly is your dream? 


ELEANOR: That seems to be the big questions of the century. 
(softening) I’m sorry, I like working here. I shouldn’t have 
said that. I’m just being crazy. 








TED: (considers) I might apply...if you don’t. 





ELEANOR: You should. 
TED: There’s more freedom —- plus you get to decide the exhibits. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, you should definitely apply. 





(Ted takes a final bite of his apple. Then stands.) 


TED: Hey, how much time do we have? 





ELEANOR: A few minutes. 





TED: Good. I have to use the restroom. (He heads toward the 
exit, then turns around to face Eleanor.) “Make your present 
life your dream, and everything, big and small, from this point 
on, will serve to exceed your wildest expectations.” 

ELEANOR: (thinks for a moment) Oprah? 

TED: Theodore Sennes. 


ELEANOR: Huh? 


TED: (smiles) Local writer. 





(Ted exits. Eleanor just sits there - a woman at a crossroad 
between dilemma and quandary.) 


Act Two 
Scene 5 


(A few days later.) 
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(Eleanor sits over a bucket, scrubbing clothes on a washboard. 


The more she scrubs, the angrier she 
handful of bills and receipts and an 


gets. Ted enters with a 
account book. He sits down 





at the table and begins going through them.) 


TED: Ania? 

ELEANOR: Yes. 

TED: Nothing. I was just saying hi. 
ELEANOR: Hi. 

(They work.) 


TED: Ania? 


ELEANOR: What?! Why do you always have to say my name - Ania, 


Ania, Ania. I’m right here! 





TED: I feel like we don’t really talk anymore. 


ELEANOR: We talk all the time. We’re 


TED: Why are you so angry? 


talking right now. 


ELEANOR: I’m not. I’m busy. I’m working. 


TED: Is this because of your sister? 
ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Your sister who just gave birth 
hometown of Polona. 


ELEANOR: What does my sister have to 


to her fifth child in our 


do with any of this? 








TED: Maybe you feel bad you weren’t 


ELEANOR: I sent her a postcard. A let 


there? 





Eee We in3 3 
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TED: Sometimes I wonder if you’re projecting your hatred of your 
sister onto a hatred of domestic life in general. 











ELEANOR: I do not hate my sister. 
TED: Of course. 


ELEANOR: (getting angry) And I don’t hate “domestic life in 
general.” I just find it pathetic that people succumb to social 
norms just because, whatever, something’s been done that way for 
hundreds of years. That the word “home” has so much meaning to 
people and that domestic bliss is somehow this inevitable goal. 
Like it’s destiny... 














TED, BAStory 1s destiny, 

ELEANOR: Oh, please. 

TED: What? 

ELEANOR: You say all these things. These empty things... 
TED: No... 


ELEANOR: Yes. I wish you could hear yourself. How ridiculous you 
sound sometimes. How cliché. 





(They work.) 
TED: Ania? 


ELEANOR: (tired) Yes, Sam. 





TED: I was just wondering... 
ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Last night. (Beat. Eleanor sits up a bit.) Where were you, 
exactly. 


ELEANOR: Where was I when? 
TED: I woke up in the middle of the night and you weren’t there. 


ELEANOR: I was there. 





TED: No, you weren’t. 
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ELEANOR: Really? 

TED: Nope. 

ELEANOR: Oh...right...I had to go out for something. 
TED: For what? 


ELEANOR: (referring to the audience) We shouldn’t, you 
know...not here... 


TED: I think we should. Here... 
ELEANOR: It’s just...I had some errands to run, that’s all. 


TED: At eleven o’clock at night? 











ELEANOR: There was a fabric situation. I forgot to tell you 
about it. It’s a long story. 


TED: I’1l settle for the short version. 


ELEANOR: (nervous) Well, we ran out of fabric for the week. So I 
went to see Leyva, our fabric guy. And he was like, oh, we’re 
also out of fabric. And I was like, really? And he was like, 
we’re getting another shipment in if you can come back later 
tonight. 





TED: Huh. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, I can’t believe I didn’t tell you about it. 





TED: About the fabric situation. 
ELEANOR: Right. 
(Pause.) 


TED: It’s just interesting, though, because I found this ticket 
stub. (He takes a ticket stub out of his pocket. Eleanor looks 
up, caught. Ted holds up the stub.) Also...we get our fabric 
delivered from a supplier in Bristol. Not Leyva. We haven’t used 
him in years. I think he might even be dead. (He reads the 
stub.) “Yucca Doo & The Lucky Duds.” (He looks up to see her 
reaction -— she has none.) With headliner “Richie Rowdy & The Hot 
Cat Quartet.” (Silence. He shows the ticket stub to the 
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audience.) What do you think that could be? (Eleanor shrugs. Ted 
studies the ticket. They stare at each other, face-off style. 
Finally, Eleanor leans over and whispers something to Ted.) So 
you’re saying...Vaudeville!! 








ELEANOR: Uh huh. 
TED: As in clog dancing...blackface...stand-up comedy? 


ELEANOR: (defiant) Yes! I go to Vaudeville, when they’re in 
town. 





TED: That’s the best you could come up with? 

ELEANOR: I didn’t “come up” with anything. It happens to be the 
dominant form of populist entertainment in the nineteenth 
century. 


TED: I know that, Ania. 


ELEANOR: It’s a vital part of America’s history. (under her 
breath) I can’t believe you went through my things. 





TED: (whispering back) It was on the dresser. 


ELEANOR: (whispering) It’s mine. 





TED: (whispering) It’s my dad’s house. 
ELEANOR: (whispering) It’s my life. 
(Back to their normal museum voices.) 
TED: So you were saying...Vaudeville. 
ELEANOR: That’s right. 


TED: Why didn’t you just ask me to come? 





ELEANOR: Because you hate that kind of thing! 


TED: How do you know? 





ELEANOR: You hate anything that’s loud and modern. You would 
have called it “gaudy” or “grotesque.” 





TED: Maybe. 
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ELEANOR: And I happen to like going out. I like the people. 


TED: Meaning, you prefer the company of strangers to the company 
of your own husband? 


ELEANOR: No. I prefer being part of the world instead of 
retreating from it. 





TED: The world being...crazy drunk people. 





ELEANOR: The world being...millions of strangers people other 
than you and me. That’s the point of living in a big place like 
America. 


TED: Yes, I understand why people come to America. I understand 
there are many things to do here. I’m just saying... 


ELEANOR: I want to live my life. Get drunk sometimes and stay 
out late and make bad decisions. Not furrow away in some house 
with a boyfriend and his dad and a vegetable patch. 























TED: I don’t need to grow vegetables!! That was just an 
example!!! (Suddenly, Eleanor swipes everything off the kitchen 
table. Plastic food and silverware go flying.) What are you 


doing?! 


ELEANOR: I hate this table! I hate this fruit...and this stupid 
bowl... 


TED: Now that’s authentic! (covers) Immigrants had “growing 
pains” just like folks today... 





ELEANOR: (holding a doily) And this...what is this? I don’t even 
know what this is. My mean Aunt Carol had one. It’s ugly! I hate 
it! (She throws it on the ground. More frantic now --) This 
whole kitchen - I hate it! It’s suffocating me! Ugh! (She grabs 
the laundry lines and rips them down, creating a tangled mess. 
Finally, she stands up straight and moves to center stage. She 
is out of breath and a little wild-eyed.) 




















TED: (slowly) Who...are...you? 





ELEANOR: (possessed) I am Ania fucking Kliegl. 


(Scary.) 
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Act Two 
Scene 6 
(Eleanor paces the room sipping a Red Bull.) 


ELEANOR: (speaking a hundred miles a minute) She’s stuck. She’s 
trapped in this routine and this life and this marriage. She 
came here with all these hopes and aspirations. She’s 
disappointed in herself. I get these things. I understand her 
disappointment. 























TED: (distracted) Uh huh. 


ELEANOR: She needs to break out. Make changes in her life. 





TED: (staring at her Red Bull) I’m sorry, I can’t tell if you’re 
trying to obliterate my soul or if you’re just accidentally 
sipping the most evil beverage on earth. 











ELEANOR: What? 
TED: You know how I feel about Red Bull. 


ELEANOR: (marches on) What do you think about my theory on Ania? 





TED: Yeah. Sure. Go with it. 


ELEANOR: No, really. I want your opinion. 





TED: I think... it sounds like a perfectly competent and viable 
approach to the character. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, I think so. It was such a release...playing her 
this way. 


TED: Sure. 


ELEANOR: This has nothing to do with you, you realize - with 
Sam. Sam’s great. 


TED: (sarcastic) I’m so relieved. 





ELEANOR: (misses it) I was thinking...for the bathtub moment, 
maybe Ania contemplates drowning her own infant son. What do you 
think about that? With her bare hands. Like...grrr... 
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TED: Can we stop talking about this? 

ELEANOR: Oh...sure. 

TED: Tt'’s all we. ever talk about. 

ELEANOR: You’re right. Boundaries... 

TED: (unable to help himself) And I really don’t think Ania 


would do that, by the way. Infanticide? She’s not Lady Macbeth. 
She’s a regular, moral person. 





ELEANOR: You think I’m playing her wrong? 
TED: I didn’t say that. 


ELEANOR: Be honest. 





TED: Well...honestly...I think she’s maybe getting a little 
self-indulgent. Maybe. 


ELEANOR: Self-indulgent? 

TED: “I hate laundry.” “I feel trapped.” You keep forgetting, 
Sam and Ania came from squalor, with no light at the end of the 
tunnel. No pot of gold at the end of... 

ELEANOR: She’s angry! 


TED: Okay, but why? 


ELEANOR: Because she’s stuck. 





TED: So is Sam. 

ELEANOR: It’s different. 

TED: Why is it different? 

ELEANOR: Because...he’s happy...he’s accepting... 

TED: Because you, Eleanor, are terrified of ending up like that? 


ELEANOR: No! 





TED: Because what then? Because you’re mad at me? Because you’re 
mad at yourself? 
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ELEANOR: No! This has nothing to do with me. 


TED: You’re right! This museum has absolutely nothing to do with 
you! 


ELEANOR: What is that supposed to mean? 








TED: It means, this museum is not about you or Ania or whether 
or not you’re playing her like some insane character in a 
classic melodrama - or better yet, from “Mommy Dearest.” 





ELEANOR: So what is it about? 





TED: It’s about two people. About how they go through life 
together. About how they figure out how to be decent to each 
other, even as times get rough. How maybe they lose their way 
sometimes, but how they help each other make it through and 
ultantate ly enpich each other's lives... (beat) And «hen chow “ali vot 
that somehow fits into the larger history of a place called New 
Hope, Pennsylvania at the turn of the twentieth century!! That’s 
what I think. (beat) Also, I didn’t want to bring this up —- but 
Since I’m on a roll - I think it’s really weird, when you’re 
having sex with someone, to call them by the name of a character 
they’ re playing at a museum. 












































ELEANOR: I do not do that! 





TED: Yes. You do it all the time. You did it last night. 
ELEANOR: No. 
TED: Feels great. 


ELEANOR: You’re the one who told me I need to inhabit my part. 





TED: Yeah, not completely supplant your own identity. 
ELEANOR: I’m...figuring a lot of stuff out. 


TED: It’s not that hard. It’s called Be Yourself. Stop moving 
over and over again, from state to state and town to town, 

trying on a million different personas. (beat) You are perfect 
as is. =“ didn l Your- parents ever tel. you: tha? 





ELEANOR: I’m not... 
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TED? “You are. $6. 2nsscure: = -over nouhing . 
ELEANOR: (Knee-jerk) You fart in your sleep! 


TED: What? 





ELEANOR: You do. I never say anything, but you do. And it’s 
gross...it’s like a train whistle. 


TED: Amtrak or the Reading Line? 
ELEANOR: And you have psoriasis. Your elbows flake off all over 


the bed, like these little pieces of skin, which is really not 
very romantic. 





TED: I don’t understand. If I’m so repulsive, why did you make 
out with me in the first place? 





ELEANOR: We were drunk. I would have made out with anyone that 
night. I would have made out with a tree. 








TED: You would make out with a tree? 
ELEANOR: Oh, shut up. 


TED: So that night, you were just using me? Was that it? You 
were homeless, sleeping on the floor and figured, I bet that guy 
Ted will take me in. He looks innocent enough. He seems 
vulnerable. 





ELEANOR: No! 


TED: What then? Are you saying it was a mistake? These past few 
months? 


ELEANOR: No. I don’t know what I’m saying. You’re 
just...springing this on me. 








TED: It’s called having a conversation, Eleanor. It’s called 
dialogue. 


ELEANOR: All I know is I came to New Hope to be on my own. To be 
independent for once in my life and become a version of myself 
I’m actually proud of. But instead, I ended up exactly where I 
was before - in some relationship, spending half my time lying 
around your house like a rag doll and the other half sneaking 
around, doing all the things I know you secretly disapprove of. 
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TED: I don’t disapprove of you going out at night. 


ELEANOR: Yes, you do...you’re very judgmental. 





TED: You should just tell me, Ted, I want to go out. But you 
don’t need my permission. 


ELEANOR: I tell you all the time! You don’t listen. You’re stuck 
in this history cocoon and... I hate this, I hate that... 





TEDs 60) this vs-my fault? 


ELEANOR: No. It’s no one’s fault. The point is...I got 
distracted. I got sidetracked somehow. 


TED: Sidetracked from what? 


ELEANOR: From...I don’t know. 





TED: Then how can you be sidetracked from it? (Eleanor shrugs, 
having no answer.) Okay, I’m just going to say everything I’m 
thinking. Lay out all my cards on the table. (takes a breath) 
Number one. I like you. In fact, I love you. I think I’ve made 
that pretty clear. So, whatever I’m about to say should somehow 
be predicated on that fact. Number Two. That first night we had 
together was maybe the greatest night of my life. Period. Number 
Three. I have psoriasis. You’re right, I do. I have this cream 
I’m supposed to put on it but I never use it. It smells weird 
and it’s cold and I just don’t care about those kinds of things 
and honestly I’m a little surprised that you do but that’s 
beside the point. 











Four. Okay, I’m going to stop the list format now. Bottom line - 
what the fuck, you used to be this amazing girl and now you’re 
this self-absorbed, crazy monster person who drinks Red Bull all 
the time and talks about killing imaginary children. That first 
night, you talked all about how you wanted to do so many noble 
things. But you haven’t. You’ve just kind of sat around feeling 
sorry for yourself and wallowing in the entrapped domestic 
psyche of “Ania.” 


























Which is weird, since Ania lived in a time before feminism and 
you don’t have to be like that. It’s funny that you have spoken 
of not a single hope or dream. You just put down other people’s 
“boring lives” —- yet you’re the one who’s bored and unfulfilled. 
Also you keep complaining about how you’re lost and don’t know 
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what to do with your life even though Minette’s given you this 
like amazing opportunity and you’re just throwing it away. By 
the way, Sam and Ania...they didn’t have the luxury of 
indecision! Okay, I think I’m done. 





Oh, also, I should have gone with you to that thing at Core 
Creek Park. You wanted to go and I shouldn’t have been such a 
jerk about it. I’m sorry. (beat) Now... before you go into your 
list, I want you to know that I will listen very carefully, with 
an open mind —- and non-judgmentally. After all, that’s what 
mature, intelligent people in a modern committed relationship 
do. (beat) Okay...shoot. 








ELEANOR: I don’t love you. I used to, I think. But, I don’t 
anymore. 


TED: (after a moment) That’s it? 


ELEANOR: I’m sorry. 





TED: Wow. (beat) Okay... 


ELEANOR: Also, I think you might be in love with your dead 
mother, which is a little weird. 





TED: Huh... 


ELEANOR: I’1ll come get my things later this weekend. I think 
that would be best. 


TED: (dizzy) Yeah...I’m gonna...I think gonna go...for a 
walk...to the Temperance House...maybe... 


ELEANOR: Ted... 
TED: No...I think I should...yeah... 


(Ted exits, leaving Eleanor alone onstage. She stands in the 
mess she’s made - proud, angry, hurt...sad.) 
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Act Two 
Scene 7 


(The Bedroom.) 





(The most intimate and claustrophobic of the three spaces. A 
bed, a nightstand, a dresser, a pair of stockings draped over a 
chair. Eleanor enters to find Ted sitting on the bed tying his 
shoes. She freezes upon seeing him. They share a glance before 
launching into the reenactment.) 








ELEANOR: Hi everyone -- 





TED: (cutting her off) In 1908, Sam Kliegl comes down with 
Tuberculosis. 


ELEANOR: What?? 


TED: Tuberculosis. Consumption. The White Plague. For those of 
you who don’t know, Tuberculosis is a disease of the lungs. 
Small tubercles form inside the mucous membranes, causing you to 
slowly drown in a pool of your own blood. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once described it as “a mouse gnawing at your chest.” 











ELEANOR: Ted. 





TED: What? 

ELEANOR: Are you okay? 

TEDS Tem dying. ««Antes 

ELEANOR: Not...yet. 

TED: It’s a long process. Or maybe quicker than you think... 


ELEANOR: Maybe we should tell them about the bedroom? 





TED: The funny thing about Tuberculosis is that, historically, 
it has all this social stigma. It was a poor person disease. An 
immigrant disease. But also, it was a reflection of a person’s 
constitution. Like delicate people...sensitive people... 











ELEANOR: This bedroom -- 





TED: They know what a bedroom is. 


ays 


ELEANOR: Sure...but its architectural components... 


TED: (to the audience) How about it guys? Do you know what a 
bedroom is? Do you know what kind of things go on in here? 





ELEANOR: This mattress is pretty interesting. It’s filled with 
real horsehair. 


TED: Let’s talk about death. 





ELEANOR: Note the authentic hand-made quilt, a gift from Ania’s 
Great Aunt Dulcie. 





TED: Death gives a person perspective. It’s like a window into 
the people around you. 


ELEANOR: You’re not dying. 


TED: Yes I am. And you know what? This illness...is like having 
a new pair of eyes. 


ELEANOR: This is a space of intimacy. 
TED: What? 

ELEANOR: The bedroom. 

TED: Why don’t you just stab me? 
ELEANOR: What? 


TED: Intimacy? 





ELEANOR: Yes. It’s the room where people live the most private 
part of their lives. 





TED: I think it’s time to take a break. 





ELEANOR: We’re in the middle of... 


TED: How about everyone takes a step into the hallway for a few 
minutes? Check out the rockin’ stairwell! 


ELEANOR: They’ve already seen the stairwell. 
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TED: Have they? Right, okay. I think I’m going to step out then. 
Get some fresh, Tuberculosis —- free air. Maybe even cough up 
some blood. (On his way out, to Eleanor) You suck. 





(Eleanor faces the audience, at a loss of how to handle this.) 


ELEANOR: Hi...everyone. This is...uh...so this is the bedroom. 
This is the bed. This is where they slept. Sam and Ania. In the 
bed. (beat) Wow. This is surprisingly hard to do alone. (She 
sits down on the bed.) So...a woman walks into a doctor’s office 
and she says, “Doctor, my arm hurts in two places. What should I 
do?” And the doctor replies, “Don’t go to those places.” (beat) 
That’s an old Vaudeville joke... 








Act Two 
Scene 8 
(After work) 
ELEANOR: Tuberculosis? 
TED: It’s in the manual. Look it up. 
ELEANOR: I know what TB is. 


TED: Leading cause of death in the nineteenth century. Plus, the 
real Sam, he died of TB. That’s how he died. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, but not for a really long time. The tour is 
supposed to end way before then. 


TED: “Supposed” to. Since when has that mattered? 





ELEANOR: No one wants to see Sam get sick and die. 
TED: Why not? 

ELEANOR: Because...it’s depressing. 

TED: Life is depressing. 


ELEANOR: No, it’s not. You’re just saying that. 





TED: It can be. 
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ELEANOR: That’s because you, Ted, are currently depressed. 


TED: I am not depressed. I’m heartbroken. I don’t know if you 


know this, but my heart was broken. And who does this? Who comes 
to work the Monday after breaking up with someone? 








ELEANOR: Okay, I admit, I said some really stupid things. 
TED: The main thing being, “I don’t love you?” 

ELEANOR: Yes. 

TED: So does that mean you do love me? 

ELEANOR: No. 


TED: You realize that’s a pretty damaging statement to say to 
someone. 


ELEANOR: I do. 
TED: And...? 


ELEANOR: And...I feel really crappy about it. I feel awful. 





TED: But? 
ELEANOR: I don’t know what you want me to say. This is hard for 
me, too. I think you’re a great guy. You’re funny. Passionate. 








But, now we’re in this other place and we have to figure out how 
to work together. 





TED: (sings) “You’ve lost that lovin’ feelin’, you’ve lost that 
lovin’ feelin’...” 


ELEANOR: Stop. 


TED: I think one of us should consider moving to a different 
floor. 


ELEANOR: I don’t want to move. I like Ania. 
TED: Well, I like Sam. (beat) I was here first, you realize. 


ELEANOR: I have more emotional legitimacy. 
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TED: Because... 
ELEANOR: I know what it’s like to start over in a new place. 


TED: This is such bullshit. 





ELEANOR: Also, I took your advice and applied for the assistant 
curatorial position. So, it would look bad to ask for a 
transfer. 


TED: I can’t believe this. You applied? 





ELEANOR: It’s a really good opportunity. Plus, I could use the 
stability. 





TED: Wow. Of course...of course you applied. 
ELEANOR: So I guess I’11 see you tomorrow, then? 


TED: Yup. Can’t wait. 





ELEANOR: Okay. (beat) Please don’t die. 
TED: Yup. 


ELEANOR: Promise... 





TED: (relents) Okay. 


Act Two 
Scene 9 
(Next day.) 


Eleanor addresses the audience from the bedroom. Ted, brooding, 
abstaining, reads the paper alone in the kitchen.) 





ELEANOR: Last Saturday, there was this awful fire at the Ciccone 
Fabric Factory on Ferry Street. (Ted coughs loudly from the 
other room.) The managers, they locked the doors to the 
stairwells and several women were trapped inside. Can you 
believe that? The top two floors -- (Ted coughs up more phlegm 
over the next segment. Eleanor marches on.) This family who 
lives in the building next to us, their daughter, she worked 











there. How awful, right? There’s going 


next week. I think I might attend. (beat 


(Ted stands up and drags himself over.) 
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to be a demonstration 





t) What are you doing? 


TED: I’m sick, so I need to lie down. Please continue. (He 
coughs one final time in her ear and lies down) 





ELEANOR: I was telling our guests about the Ciccone Fabric 





Factory incident. 
TED Of LOS 


ELEANOR: Yes. 


TED: Sam, me...I die in 1908. That’s one whole year before 


195, 290/09. 


ELEANOR: What? 








TED: Sorry. Death is a part of life. 
ELEANOR: (angry) So are promises!! 
TED: Night, Ania. 


(Ted goes to sleep —- triumphant.) 


Act Two 
Scene 10 
(After the show.) 


ELEANOR: You embarrassed me out there! 


TED: I’m doing exactly what you were doing with Ania. 





ELEANOR: You’re being shitty. And you made me a promise you 


wouldn’t die. 
TED: I’m making it about me, me, me... 


ELEANOR: Lesson learned. 
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TED: I’m not trying to teach you a lesson. I’m trying to give 
Sam what he deserves. 


ELEANOR: By killing him. 


TED: By finishing his story. Giving him a chance to move on. He 
needs closure. 


ELEANOR: For himself? 


TED: Yes. For his brief, mundane, unexciting, unfulfilled, 
truncated life. He was a tragic figure, Sam. 


ELEANOR: Is this about your mom? 
TED: You always bring up my mom! 


ELEANOR: No, I don’t. 





TED: This is about the new, improved Sam. 


ELEANOR: Also, the Ciccone Fabric Factory is totally part of 
this tour. 


TED: Not anymore. 

ELEANOR: You can’t just make that decision. 
TED: Yes, I can. 

ELEANOR: Minette, she’ll find out. 


TED: Minette hasn’t come upstairs once in the year-and-a-half 
I’ve worked here. 


ELEANOR: Last week, you said some things that were painful for 
me to hear. You said that I needed to stop feeling sorry for 
myself and suck it up and actually care something already. 





TED: Yeah? 


ELEANOR: Well, you were right. And So I am now making a 
conscious decision to change that. To engage here, to use this 
opportunity and like, go for it. But you...right now you are 
desecrating the very thing that you love. And, as your friend, I 
think you should think about if this is how you want to behave. 
Because if it is...if it is...then maybe this isn’t really what 
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you want to be doing with your life. (Silence. Ted sits down on 
the bed, stunned.) I’m going to get lunch. Want anything? 





TED: (quietly) No. 


Act Two 

Scene 11 
(Kleanor, alone.) 
ELEANOR: I’m sure he’ll just be another minute. (She waits.) Sam 
hasn’t been feeling well. (She waits.) I’ve been thinking a lot 


about New Hope. About why people move here. Why I moved here. 
Maybe we like the word “hope.” Why do so many people come to 











America? Is it just money? Jobs? That can’t be it, right? There 
has to be...I mean...refugees...I guess they come here for 
asylum. And actors. Lots of actors... (She looks over at the 


door and then at the time.) Where I’m from, there are only like 
two thousand people. Everybody knows everybody. In America, 
we’re all strangers. We’re all pursing these individual...we’re 
all chasing these...intangible things. Which makes it so easy to 
get lost, you know? To forget yourself. And...to hurt people. 
(beat) It’s so easy to hurt people. (beat) Wow, I’m getting off 
track. But okay...listen to this. This is going to blow your 
mind. (She pulls out a handful of photocopies.) I’ve been 
spending a lot of time at the public library. 














The top groups of people who come to America are from Jamaica, 
Guyana, The Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Ecuador, Trinidad, 
Columbia and China. And Canada and Mexico. And India... India’s on 
the rise. (She’s on a roll now, confident.) Also, did you know 
that Italian people are leaving major metropolitan areas of 
dying off in huge numbers, especially in Chicago? It’s crazy. An 
entire population is in the middle of being replaced. It’s 
called population churn. Are any of you Italian? Yeah, people 
aren’t just coming, they’re also leaving. It’s like a giant 
revolving door. I had no idea. (She looks at the door. Ted is 
obviously not coming.) Looks like Sam will not be joining us 
this afternoon. So...if everyone could just move a little 
closer. There are no strangers here —- only opportunities. 
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Act Two 
Scene 12 
(A few days later.) 


ELEANOR: You’re quitting? 





TED: Put in my two-week notice. 
ELEANOR: That’s not what I meant. 
TED: I know. 

ELEANOR: But this is your life. 


TED: I need to get out of this place. Try something different. 
Maybe Europe. 


ELEANOR: What are you going to do in Europe? 





TED: Climb a mountain. Maybe grow a beard. Did you know that 
aside from a trip to London that was cut short, I’ve never left 
the continental U.S.? 





ELEANOR: Really? That’s the last thing I would’ve figured. 


TED: How messed up is that for a history major? I’ve been to 
Pearl Harbor but I’ve never been to France or Germany. 





ELEANOR: Is this what you really want? 

TED: Russia. Never been to Russia. 

ELEANOR: Ted... 

TED: China... 

ELEANOR: Ted...please...just stop for a second. 

TED: I don’t know what I want anymore. That’s the whole point. 


(beat) I went for this walk. I think I circled New Hope like 
Our Cimes.s 





ELEANOR: Me, too. I mean, I’ve been spending a lot of time by 
myself, thinking. 
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TED: Yesterday, I visited my mother’s grave at Newtown Cemetery. 
When I was there, I saw this guy, this grown man, and he was 
facing a tree. And after a moment I realized he was...pissing. 


ELEANOR: No. 


TED: Yeah, just peeing on a tree. Nonchalantly. And I screamed 
at him. I was like, “Dude, you can’t do that! You can’t fucking 
piss in a graveyard! It represents people’s lives! People are 
buried here you fucking asshole! This is sacred ground!” 








ELEANOR: Did he respond? 


TED: No. He just gave me this look, like he knew some secret 
that I didn’t know. Then he ran away. 


ELEANOR: I didn’t tell Minette you haven’t been showing up. I 
figure I owe you that much. 


TED: That was... very decent of you. (beat) Hey, congratulations 
on your new job. 


ELEANOR: Thank you. It doesn’t start for another month. You 
really should come back. 


TED: Nah - it’s time for this cowboy to mosey on. 





ELEANOR: It’s a two-person job, remember? I can’t do it by 
myself. 


TED: Ania is very independent. She doesn’t need Sam anymore. 


ELEANOR: I really miss him. Plus, he’s part of the history, 
right? 


TED: I don’t even know if I believe in that anymore. 


ELEANOR: In what? 





TED: History. 


ELEANOR: What are you talking about. You love history! 





TED: No...like putting on some silly costume...I don’t even know 
what that word means...history. History. His-tory... 


ELEANOR: It’s just a word. 
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TED: This morning, I was walking around Bowman’s Tower. And I 
sat down on this bench across from the statue of who I assume 
Bowman. And I was staring at him. At this old, bronze bust of 
this dead guy. And I was like, “Why? Why did we erect a statue 
for you? Why statues? Really, why? Talk to me. Tell me why I am 
so obsessed with you. You stupid old statue. Tell me why you’re 
here. Tell me...tell me...” 









































ELEANOR: And what did the statue say? 


TED: Nothing. So I stood up, and I went up to the statue and I 
just...kicked it. 


ELEANOR: You kicked a statue? 


TED: Yeah. I kicked it really hard. I think I broke my toe on 
the base. (Eleanor can’t help but smile.) What? 








ELEANOR: You kicked Bowman. 








TED: Yeah, he deserved it! (She laughs.) It’s not funny. 
ELEANOR: Yes, it is. 


TED: I was angry. Okay, maybe it’s a little funny. (He laughs a 
little, too. They laugh together for a moment. Then Ted suddenly 
becomes very serious.) I’ve been obsessed with this thing for so 
long - History. Capital H. But I have no idea why. I don’t even 
know what it is. I just keep doing it. Like on autopilot. 























ELEANOR: You should try something else, then. 





TED: Maybe I could be a pencil maker. Thoreau, his family made 
pencils. Or a teacher. I could be a good teacher. 


ELEANOR: Yeah, go for it. 





TED: Did you know...museums th arliest ones, back in the 
seventeenth century - they were called “Wonder Cabinets.” 
Cabinets of wonder. 





ELEANOR: And what were they? 


TED: Lots of bizarre curiosities. Dead fetuses. Shiny rocks. 
Handwritten scrolls. Maps. Shoes. Works of art. Invention. 
(beat) Maybe that’s what I’1l1 do. Open my own Cabinet of Wonder. 
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Where people can just come and wonder about things. No answers. 
Only questions. And popcorn! There would definitely be free 
popcorn. 

ELEANOR: I would totally come to that museum. 

TED: Yeah? 

ELEANOR: Are you kidding? Popcorn? 

(They sit. After a few moments --) 

TED: My mom...she was very complex. 

ELEANOR: What? 

TED: My dad likes to say she lived with us physically, but her 


brain lived in a different century. She loved her students, but 
at home she was sometimes...shut off. 





ELEANOR: Really? I always thought, the way you talk about her... 


TED: No...Iris. That was her name. 


Act Two 
Scene 13 


(Ted, still in his street clothes, is laying in bed. Eleanor 
stands beside him. They are in mid-scene.) 


TED: I’m dying, Ania. (cough, cough.) 

ELEANOR: What?! Not again! (covers) What’s wrong? 

TED: It’s that damn Tuberculosis. 

ELEANOR: No, it can’t be, Sam. Remember, you made a promise to 


take extra good care of yourself health-wise because of our 
young children... 








TED: Well, I’m not feeling all that good. 
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ELEANOR: After all, this is 1908 - a strong, hardworking, 
intelligent, compassionate, loyal man such as yourself should 
live until, my God, at least June 9, 1935: 











TED: One would think. 


ELEANOR: Can I get you anything? A hot water bottle? Some food? 





TED: No. I’m good to just lie here. (beat) Just sit with me. 
(Eleanor pulls up a chair next to him and sits.) Maybe if you 
rub my forehead I will feel better and fully recover. (Eleanor 
begins to very slowly rub his forehead.) Ania? 














ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 


TED: Do you think...if we had met under different 


circumstances...things might have turned out... 
ELEANOR: (smiles) ...differently? (beat) Maybe. 





TED: Really? 

ELEANOR: Really. (beat) Yes. Differently. 

TED: I’m scared. 

ELEANOR: Of what? 

TED: Dying. (beat) Moving on...to The Great Beyond. 
ELEANOR: Everyone’s afraid of that. 

TED: Are you? 

ELEANOR: Not really. 

TED: What are you scared of? 


ELEANOR: The opposite. Dying while you’re still alive. 





TED: I’m scared of that, too. 


ELEANOR: (maybe there’s hope after all) Yeah? 











TED: Yeah. I think about that stuff all the time. 


n 





ELEANOR: Are you feeling better now? 
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TED: (coughs) Not really. (beat) The TB toxins must be soaking 
in. 


ELEANOR: (panics) I’m not ready for this!! 

TED: Who is? (beat) But...things could change. 

ELEANOR: Yes...please...make them change. 

TED: I think I have two simple requests. 

ELEANOR: Of course, Sam. Anything. 

TED: (coughs) In the nightstand, there’s a velvet cloth. 
ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 

(Eleanor opens the drawer and removes a purple velvet cloth.) 
TED: Go ahead, unwrap it. 


(She removes a violet crystal pin that sparkles in the dim 
light.) 


ELEANOR: It’s beautiful. What is it? 





TED: Put it on. (She does) It’s made from amethyst. Very old. 
It’s a fleur de lis. (beat) An iris. (beat) That’s my first 
request. 





ELEANOR: Huh? 


TED: I want you to have it. To wear it often. It will bring you 
good luck and happiness and inner peace. (beat) It was my 
mother’s. 








(Eleanor goes to take it off. Ted reaches up and stops her.) 
ELEANOR: DAM: oe Ltens 


TED: Please...please take it. My mom —- your mother-in-law - 
would want you to have it. 





ELEANOR: The teacher? 
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TED: Yes. (corrects himself) The dancer. (beat) The dance 
teacher. 


ELEANOR: (moved) I will treasure it forever. 
TED: Ania? 
ELEANOR: Yes, Sam. 


TED: Can I kiss you? 





ELEANOR: I don’t know if that’s such a good idea. 
TED: Because I’m diseased? 

ELEANOR: No... 

TED: It’s my second request. 


ELEANOR: Well... 





TED: (looks to the audience) They’ve seen married people before. 








ELEANOR: Just...one. 


TED: Of course. (She leans in and kisses him gently. After a 
moment, Ted looks out to the audience with a huge smile.) Okay, 
I’m ready to die. 


ELEANOR: What?! (He dies suddenly.) Sam?! Sam!! No!!!! 


(No response. He’s dead. Eleanor looks at his body for a moment. 
Then, slowly, she pulls the blanket over him. The lights dim as 
she gives him a final kiss on the forehead, then stands to 
address the audience. The fleur de lis pin has a slight sparkle 
to it under the spotlight. Eleanor takes a moment to find her 
words. When she does, she speaks with confidence and maturity.) 














ELEANOR: In the years after Sam’s death, I will take over 
various aspects of the garment shop we set up in our tiny 
carriage house apartment. I will become a very shrewd business 
woman. In fact, I will become the first female clothing 
contractor in Bucks County. I stopped going to Vaudeville every 
night. I did all the bookkeeping. I cut back on expenses. And 
eventually, I was able to support myself and my five children - 
all of whom grew up to live happy, healthy, productive lives and 




















have many children of their own. (beat) 
woman, I think. (beat) Will be, I hope. 


(olackout) 


The End 


I was an incredible 
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